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BEREA—A UNIQUE EXAMPLE 


A UNIQUE example of a school which has been 
achieving the fundamental aims of education in our 
democratic society is the Berea College of Kentucky. 
Berea has not received the publicity, the tremendous 
endowments, or the state subsidies of many of our 
larger and better colleges and universities, but it has 
become in terms of performance and activity one of 
the most significant educational institutions in the 
United States. 

From its very beginnings Berea was linked to the 
cause of freedom and to people who were of great 
faith and courage. ‘The men who first came to Berea 
were not looking for a good place to build a college. 
They were preachers, reformers.”! The founder, 
John G. Fee, was a clergyman who in his student 
days became convinced that slavery was evil and as 
aresult broke with his father who denounced him as 


1C, T. Morgan, ‘‘The Fruit of the Tree,’’ Kingsport, 
Tenn.: Kingsport Press, Inc., 1946 (p. 3). 


By 
LEONARD WOOLF 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


disloyal and unfilial. He wished, nevertheless, to 
form a church and community which would fight 
against the institution of slavery, and in 1853 he re- 
ceived his opportunity. Fee went to Madison County 
in the center of Kentucky at the invitation of Cassius 
M. Clay, a Southern abolitionist, who had purchased 
a large tract of land for the purpose of settlement. 
In 1855 a school was started there, and in 1858 John 
A. R. Rogers was called to be the first principal. 
There were periods of bitter and violent persecution 
and a complete lapse of activities during the war be- 
tween the states. By 1869, however, Berea had at- 
tained collegiate rank. The institution was coeduca- 
tional from the beginning, Christian but nonsectarian 
in its teaching, and, true to the purpose of its found- 
ing, it was open to all regardless of color or creed 
until 1904 when the state law prohibited the education 
of Negro students with white. At that time funds 
were set aside by Berea College to assist in the estab- 
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lishment of Lincoln Institute, a school for Negro 
youth, near Louisville, Kentucky, which is now en- 
tirely independent.? 

Upon its shield the college has written these words— 
“God Hath Made of One Blood All Nations of Men.” 
The authenticity of this motto has been mentioned in 
connection with the Negro. In addition, Berea tries 
to exert an influence which is Christian but is defi- 
nitely nonsectarian—as defined by its constitution. 
Actually, Francis 8. Hutchins, Berea’s president, 


points out® that in November, 1948, more than 20 
different denominations were represented in the 
faculty and student body. 

In its program to carry on a “school for all” re- 
gardless of race, religion, and economic status, the 
school gives preference to students who have little or 


Students with money can go to almost 
any college. This gives Berea a large selection of 
students since its approximate 1,500 students are 
mainly drawn from 230 mountain counties from eight 
Southern states, an area with many low-income fami- 
lies. 

Just how is a student without money able to go to 
the school? In the first place, there is no tuition 
charge at Berea, and every fee is kept at an absolute 
minimum. An examination of this year’s Catalogue 
shows that board, room, and incidental fees come to 
a total of less than $300. In the second place, the 
college has a labor program in which the opportunity 
is given to each to earn a part or all of his college 
expenses. The fact is, each student at Berea works. 
There is, however, a planned, balanced program of 
study and work so that a student’s academic achieve- 
ment and health will not be endangered. 

Although the labor program has as its great ad- 
vantage the opportunity for each student to earn 
his college expenses, there are other benefits that 
contribute greatly to the “full and complete de- 
velopment of each person” who studies at Berea. 
There is the decided benefit to the student in knowing 
that through his own efforts he is earning an hourly 
wage, in many cases for the first time. This building 
of self-confidence and self-reliance—qualities which 
are imperative in a democratic society—is an im- 
portant by-product of self-support. Also, students 
are employed in all departmental and administrative 
offices so that in many cases the student may choose 
labor which is related to his major field of study. 
Thus the student industries—bakery, candy kitchen, 


no money. 


2 Note: At its April, 1950, meeting the Berea Board of 
Trustees voted that the school could accept Negro stu- 
dents under the amended provisions of the Day Law. 
The registrar notes that since applications were supposed 
to have been completed by April first, Berea will not have 
many Negro students this year. 

3 F, S. Hutchins, Berea College, a pamphlet distributed 
by Berea College, Berea College Press, 1948. 
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printing shop, needlecraft, broomeraft, fireside weay. 
ing, the dairy farm, and creamery—offer valuable 
training in skills which later may be used in vocationa] 
or avocational pursuits. It may also follow that the 
labor experience involving employer-employe relation. 
ships, the routines and demands of certain tasks, 
and the like will prove to be a bridge between sty. 
dent life and the independent, self-supporting living 
which follows college. ‘ 

It is difficult to overrate the work program at Berea, 
Millicent Taylor, writing in the Magazine Section of 
the January 4, 1947, issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor, cites two examples of the school’s students 
and the labor program: 


There is Mary, one of eight children, whose father is q 
farmer raising corn and children in a mountainous Ken. 
tucky county. She is especially interested in sociology, 
intends to teach in a rural school when she graduates, and 
has ideas about making the school serve the community, 
She supports herself at college by working in the college 
bakery where she is skilled at icing cakes, 

There is John, who majors in geology and hopes to 
work some day in a private company. He is one of 
twelve children and has been on his own for many years, 
He had $6.00 when he came to the Foundation (or pre- 
college) School and later received $10.00 from home. 
The rest he has earned working for the college or in one 
of the student industries at regular rates of pay. 


Bruce Barton, one of Berea’s alumni, contends that 
the year at Berea was by all odds the most interesting 
and fruitful of his college experience. “Every stu- 
dent at Berea . . . must do a certain number of hours 
of physical labor. I chose the print shop as my field 
of activity....I learned to set type, wash the 
presses, read proof, and feel at home in the place 
where public opinion is made.’’ 

It will be noted that in the case of “Mary” previ- 
ously cited by Millicent Taylor, the ideal of “service” 
to the community was definitely developed. To de- 
velop talents and activities for the enrichment of the 
public welfare is another of our goals. In describing 
the organization and furtherance of the student-work 
program President Hutchins shows how the com- 
munity is also helped through the college-work 
activity. 

Roughly half of the students are employed in what you 
might call necessary institutional work. That work is of 
at least two types. One is plain work, for example, the 
boarding halls in the janitoring of our buildings. Just 
the housework of the institution. We just use the stu: 
dents as far as possible. Then in the institutional work 
in the library; in the laboratories, in the gymnasium, in 


4B. Barton, ‘‘Introduction,’’ C. T. Morgan, ‘‘The 
Fruit of the Tree.’’ 

5F. S. Hutchins. Proceedings—Twenty-First Annual 
Meeting, Southern Association of College and University 
Business Officers, Berea, Ky., pp. 18-19. 
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the offices as far as possible we use students. They are 
supervised, and they are paid while they learn and work. 
a4 Then, approximately half of the students have to 
‘ employed in opportunities which we have created for 
them. Some of the opportunities relate to our immediate 
needs. When we came to this region in Kentucky, there 
was nothing here. There were scattered farms. The 
Union Church was the first organization, and then the 
school which beeame Berea College was the second. The 
college grew and gathered strength and population. It 
Where were you going to get it? 
So, the college developed the water supply. The college 
had to have electricity, so we had to make it. We had 
to have bread to eat so we baked it, and after we baked 
our bread, our neighbors said, ‘‘Can’t you share it with 
us??? They said, ‘‘I have a little store over here, 
couldn’t you bake a little more bread so we could have 
some to sell?’’ There was no one else here to do any of 
these things, so we said, ‘‘ Yes, we’ll do it.’’ So the 
college has a number of service activities such as a bak- 
ery which began as serving ourselves and has expanded 
to serve our neighbors as well. It employs a great num- 
ber of students in that program. The student receives 
traning in baking, and he may or may not make voca- 
tional or professional use of that possibility. So, in the 
same way, our farms, our dairy, and creamery have come 
about, first of all to meet our own needs. Then they have 
expanded to help the needs of our neighbors as well. 
There is a training element in the whole thing. . . . The 
same is true of our hospital. It was established to take 
care of ourselves. It now takes care of the community, 


had to have water. 


too. 


Thus the labor program has given people with 
potentialities the opportunity to make their own way 
in securing a higher education and a chance to add 
the other incidental gains that accrue thereby. 

In the development of the student at Berea the 
academic side is not neglected. One excellent method 
has been devised to meet the entering student at the 
academic level so that he is better able to assimilate 
and grow with college training. The mountain terri- 
tory includes good schools and poor schools. Some 
students will be well prepared and some will be poorly 
prepared. Each student entering the college receives 
a series of tests before he and his adviser construct 
the program for his first year. In this way he is 
placed in the various areas according to his needs. 
For example, he may be ready to undertake the 
freshman science and mathematics but may require 
supplementary work in composition; he may have 
sufficient background in geography and the other 
social studies to undertake freshman history but may 
need to deter the course while he improves the effi- 
ciency of his reading. Actually a student may be a 
freshman, a prefreshman (called a basic), or both. 
But whatever the category, a student is better 
equipped at the end of the first year to realize the 
extent of his academic capabilities. 
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Berea also gives to its student body the experience 
in democratic government. Three years ago the As- 
sociation of Berea College Students was formed with 
a constitution drawn up by the whole student body. 
The association is composed of all the students, and 
the Student Council consists of student representatives 
from the four college classes and two faculty rep- 
resentatives, in addition to the deans of women and 
The Student 
Association maintains jurisdiction over all members 
of the student body and regulates such student ac- 
tivities and customs as hiking and biking, movies, 
smoking, drinking, campus privileges, public conduct, 
and academic honesty. The Judiciary Committee of 
the Student Association takes final disciplinary action 
in eases of violation of the jurisdictional bylaws of 
the association. In instances of controversy within 
the organization, the Judiciary Committee has the 
authority to interpret the constitution. Every stu- 
dent has the right to be heard by the association, 
either personally or through his student representa- 
tive. 

It is probably too soon to judge properly the suc- 
cess of this experiment in campus government, but it 
is refreshing to see how a college administration is 
giving its co-operation and blessings to the students 
in their undertaking of self-government. 

The attempts at Berea to achieve two other goals 
of education in a democracy—that of the ideal of 
service and the improvement of society—have already 
been alluded to. President Hutchins states these aims 
very definitely. 


men who serve as advisory members. 


We consider our job to be of service to 230 counties of 


the Southern Appalachian Mountains. We co-operate 
with the University of Kentucky in the support of the 
county agent and the home-demonstration agent, and on 
our own have a recreational extension worker who spends 
one semester on the campus and the remainder of the 
year circulating in various mountain areas where there is 
some hope of discovering leadership for recreation pro- 
grams.6 


The school has been active in many types of ex- 
tension work. Traveling libraries are sent to remote 
rural schools, home-reading circles are organized in 
mountain communities, teachers and ministers are 
supplied with special helps. Then there is the “Op- 
portunity School” which was organized in 1925 as an 
adaptation of the Danish folk high school. For three 
weeks each January approximately thirty adults come 
to the campus to share with members of the regular 
college staff in the program of informal lectures and 
discussions, shop or craft experiences, music and ree- 
reation, and general co-operative living. Great 


6 Ibid., p. 18. 
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emphasis is placed upon recreation which includes 
old and new folk songs, games, and dances. This ac- 
tivity is also carried back into the rural communities 
through branch sessions. 

On the college level, to cite one example, Berea 
prepares men who are qualified to act as county 
agents or vocational agricultural teachers for the 
Bachelor of Science degree in Agriculture. The 
graduates of this department can be found in many 
mountain counties, the leaders in agricultural im- 
provement. 


Shorter Papers. 
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Berea, therefore, boasts that through its curriey), 
and program it has concentrated upon meeting the 
needs of human beings and believes that it is With 
and through its students that the solution of pro}. 
lems of the mountain area can be found. 

Here, then, is a school which is educating fo, 
democracy in terms of a total concrete program of 
curriculum and activity. Educators who are today 
concerned with the need to further and strengthen 
our democratic ideals may well look to Berea fo; 
definition and direction. 





THE URBAN UNIVERSITY AND CO-OPERA- 
TION WITH BUSINESS PERSONNEL 


J. WHITNEY BUNTING 


Atlanta Division, University of Georgia 


THE increasing rate of growth of urban colleges and 
universities is eloquent testimony that students, par- 
ticularly in the fields of economics, business adminis- 
tration, accounting, and public administration, antici- 
pate a more thorough training in their specialties from 
such a location. There is little doubt that a city en- 
vironment does provide an excellent laboratory for 
work, both curricular and extracurricular, that many 


(not all) old campus institutions lack. A student 
may, either by direction or upon his own initiative, 
change from academic pursuits to the practical ap- 
plication of theoretical concepts in a matter of min- 


utes if enrolled in a city college or university. Stu- 
dents, particularly the veteran groups, are not un- 
mindful of this opportunity. 

The urban university with a college of business ad- 
ministration is in an enviable position in recruiting 
a highly selected student body. This means, how- 
ever, that the advantages of location in training and 
guidance must be understood by administration and 
faculty. When chosen by the student himself, the 
basis of selection is usually upun interest in the pro- 
gram offered or because of financial necessity. The 
student who is interested in a good program of busi- 
ness or economics frequently feels that he will be 
better able to qualify for a position after graduation 
from an urban institution. In addition he hopes for 
direct contact with business and industrial leaders. 
Thus, he has registered his enthusiasm for the pro- 
gram offered through his enrollment. The high-school 
graduates who desire further education and yet who 
are without sufficient funds for a campus institution 
are excellent prospects for the urban school. Al- 
though they may have to spend long hours daily (or 
in the evenings) to earn the funds to attend college, 


their zeal will aid them materially in the learning 
process. In addition, many have an opportunity to 
acquire a specific working knowledge of business to 
go hand-in-hand with their academic training. Many 
such students become civic and business leaders be. 
cause of their enthusiasm for higher education. The 
interest of both students and faculty alike lies in g 
healthy relationship with business and industrial lead. 
ers in the community. 

Only too often, however, these outside leaders are 
not capitalized upon by urban institutions. The aca- 
demic fraternity of college professors is often too 
restrictive in nature to co-operate intensively with the 
nonacademic specialists. State educational authori- 
ties, in their regulatory concepts, frequently do not 
help the problem; nor do accrediting agencies. Spe- 
cialists in all phases of the social sciences are available 
in the community and are only too anxious to co- 
operate with college administrators and professors in 
their training programs. Their services do much to 
liven class discussions and to make practical many of 
the abstract philosophies with which college texibooks 
abound. Such competence is practically unexplored 
in many areas where urban universities are located. 
Business leaders are ready and willing to provide 
lectures, discussions, field trips, and, above all, advice 
and consultation when requested. 

This does not mean that some selectivity does not 
have to be exercised by the college administration. 
The supply of industrial executives is quite extensive 
in most metropolitan centers. Many welcome an op- 
portunity to serve on a faculty in order to present 
their specialized fields, particularly in evening col- 
leges. However, many of these men and women, in 
spite of business success, are inept classroom teachers. 
Thus, they must be sifted by close attention to class- 
room ability. But their measure of academic success 
must not be measured exclusively by the number of 
previously earned college degrees that they bring to 
the faculty. An excellent instructor of salesmanship, 
for example, was not a college graduate. Neverthe- 
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less his knowledge of the subject, his personality, and 
his enthusiasm for training others made him a suc- 
cessful teacher of adult classes in salesmanship. This 
is only one example of many that are far too numer- 
ous to mention here. Such men, when employed by 
the urban university, must have careful and expert 
supervision exercised over them so that there will be 
no clash between academic and nonacademic inter- 
ests nor any diminution of the standards of scholastic 
achievement required by the institution. 

Quite frequently business leaders who enter the 


part-time teaching field find real pleasure and enjoy- 
| ment in their work and may remain as full-time fac- 


A case in point is a successful former 
business executive in a northern New Jersey city who 


| tried teaching business management in a university 


after more than twenty years in business. He re- 


; ceived such pleasure from the new occupation and was 


so suecessful that he is now completing his work for 
a Ph.D. degree at an eastern university. Certainly the 
teaching field as well as his student body is benefiting 
from his change of occupation. However, he would 
not have served a college faculty if it had not been 
for the opportunity provided by a part-time appoint- 
ment at an urban university. 

The use of business leaders as faculty members is 
only one small phase of the endless possibilities of co- 
Of the 
remaining possibilities probably the most important 
(and least used) is that of career or vocational coun- 
seling. If the average freshman were asked what his 


‘career would be upon graduation, his answer would 
| be extremely vague. 
‘entered a college of business administration as well 


This is true of those who have 


as those in liberal-arts work. The average college 
freshman has had very little experience in the world 
of trade or business, but frequently chooses a business 
career owing to a complete lack of any other interest. 


| This very attitude has done more harm to the field of 
_ business administration than any other single factor. 
' Again freshman advisers in many colleges and uni- 


versities are prone to suggest business as a career 
when the new student fails to impress them with any 
other marked ability. For this reason, a continuing 
flow of misguided or undirected students face the busi- 
ness-administration faculties across the nation each 
year. This is the setting where the capable adminis- 
trator can make full use of his urban environment 
and tap the available supply of successful business 
men, 

Two avenues of approach now open up. One 
method is to adopt a program of career clinics, pre- 


/sided over by both businessmen and members of the 


faculty of the college. Here students who may or 


may not have a knowledge of possible business careers 
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may meet over a set period of time to discuss the 
careers that their abilities and teaching may make 
possible. Through both formal and informal presen- 
tations, students will begin to see the advantages and 
disadvantages of various phases of business effort. 
Moreover, they may discuss a business specialty with 
a full knowledge of the educational and other require- 
ment that must be overcome in order to be successful. 
Business men and industrial economists who have been 
invited to participate in such clinics are usually happy 
to attend and enthusiastic with the results when they 
are through. 
major factors: 1. They have regarded the invitation 
as an honor showing the prestige of their business and 
their position; 2. They have realized a fuller under- 
standing of the field in which they work through 
preparation for these discussions; 3. They have had 
an opportunity to see in advance the students who 
will make up the employable labor force in a year or 
more—in fact, many preliminary personnel interviews 
ean be arranged from just such discussions—and 4, 
They find the resultant publicity good, both for them- 
selves and for their businesses. 

In order to get the most from such clinics, faculty 
members must realize both the importance of the vo- 
cational guidance job to be done and the merits of the 
joint educator-businessman approach to the problem. 
Only too often does the faculty member view the busi- 
nessman as a nonprofessional. They fail to recognize 
the fact that such personnel can contribute more prac- 
ticality to the program than can mere lectures or 
textbooks. In fact, good relationships between these 
two groups will go far toward the popularization of 
the academic course work in the fields of economics 
and business administration. 

A second method of approach to this type of busi- 
ness aid is the development of a panel of business or 
industrial leaders who will be available to consult with 
students concerning their special interests. Thus the 
classroom method is eliminated, but students are at 
liberty to arrange appointments with the executives 
of their choice. Frequently a visit to an executive 
results in a plant-inspection tour providing the student 
with a complete picture of the entire business opera- 
tion. The student receives both practical advice and 
a survey of a particular type of business in which he 
professes interest. Where this method has been used 
the results are again beneficial. If the student is satis- 
fied with the career of his choice he will throw him- 
self into the educational process with more enthusi- 
asm than he had before the visit. If dissatisfied, he 
ean direct his learning patern into more favorable 
channels thus eliminating a costly delay. If totally 
dissatisfied with a career in business or industry, he 
may shift his talents to a field where his interests will 


Their enthusiasm is based upon four 
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be more successfully developed. Either way, the stu- 
dent, college, and faculty gain from a more earnest 
and willing student body. All this can be done at 
the freshman and sophomore level. 

There are many other ways whereby urban univer- 
sities may “cash in” on the value of their location. 
Recruiting, financial endowment, scholarship, research 
facilities and publicity are just a few natural benefits 
to supplement the fine results to be expected from the 
use of business leaders as teachers and counselors. 
But the university must realize that here is an asset 


Reborts... 


that is every bit as important as dollar values recorded 
on the balance sheet. Wisely invested it will bring 
in returns that will bolster the position of the insti. 
tution in its struggle for academic excellence. In ad. 
dition it will tend to create more seriousness of pur- 
pose in the minds of the students who choose the urban 
university environment. For those who desire excel- 
lence in academic work, career counseling by men jn 
the field, and opportunity to see principles of business 
and economics at work, the urban university offers 
unparalleled advantages. 





THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: 
THE WANING SEASON 


Wituram H. Beyver 
New York 27 


Ir was twenty years ago that Marc Connelly “rared 
back and passed a miracle” of theatre in “The Green 
Pastures,” his evocative dramatization of Roark 
Bradford’s “Ol’ Man Adam an’ His Chillun,” in which 
he presented the familiar Old Testament fable as toid 
by a Negro preacher to his Sunday School class, ac- 
companied by the spellbinding singing of the Hall 
Johnson choir. For a year, New York audiences were 
held enthralled by the play, as were audiences across 
the country for the following four years. Now, with 
its second successful production, “The Green Pastures” 
warrants the distinction of being acclaimed an epic 
masterpiece of the contemporary theatre and the only 
one in the tradition of the great classics. 

Much of the original success was attributed to the 
inspired performance of the late Richard B. Har- 
rison as De Lawd, and his superior playing became 
legendary to a degree where it seemed to many that 
“The Green Pastures” passed away when he did. 
Young William Marshall, his successor, has set aside 
all fears on that score. Magnificently gigantic of 
physique, with a rich, sonorous voice, eloquent speech, 
and the artistic perceptivity and manly humility to 
comprehend the role with all its authority and dignity, 
he gives a deeply moving performance—one that has 
spiritual might, yet is tinged with insight and gentle 
humanity. Nor is the excellence of the acting re- 
served for Mr. Marshall alone since every member 
of the large cast plays with authenticity, persuasive- 
ness, and a touch of mythical exaggeration that 
emanates from the legendary quality of the play and is 
characteristic of its players. For once, play, players, 
musicians, designers, and everyone connected with 
the production are in accord artistically, and the im- 
pression is a thing of beauty and wonder, the whole 
being pre-eminently theatrical. 


Quite truthfully, it is Connelly, as Bradford's 
adaptor and director of the production, who has 
evoked this enchantment. Clearly, it is compounded 


of a spiritual awareness, reverence, love of humanity, 


and an infectious appreciation of the delectable yet 
cussedly aggravating idiosyncrasies that bedeviled 
mortals are prone to indulge in—plus sound, objective 
showmanship. On the surface it may seem simple 
enough to construct a retelling of wisely selected Bible 
episodes and arrange them in the narrative terms of 
a preacher of the Deep South, presenting it as the 
naive imaginings of his childhood, reverently and with 
humility. In the hands of a less skillful playwright 
the drama might well have degenerated into a pastiche 
that parodied religion and patronized the characters, 
resulting in a pietistic charade, a mockery of faith 
rather than a reaffirmation. Connelly does not sue- 
cumb to these tawdry theatricals, but, with the true 
artist’s histrionie sophistication, sees the myth in 
generic rather than racial dimensions, tapping, so to 
speak, the generic through childhood memories nd 
so interpreting the legend in universal terms. He is 
consistently sound of heart, pure of eye, and droll. 
Inevitably then, “The Green Pastures” acquires the 
form of the classic Greek drama since it is based on 
myth and derives from ritual tragedy. The Greeks 
presented their gods as they conceived them—in man’s 
image and likeness—and developed the everlasting 
irreconcilable Apollonian and Dionysian conflict of 
plastic versus musical art to dramatic heights that are 
unmatched. Just as Euripides consistently evolved 
Greek drama in the spirit of the growing democratic 
expansion of the times by elevating the people to the 
chorus of his plays and presented them in a tradi- 
tional musical setting, so Connelly, by using the Hall 
Johnson ehoir as his chorus and having it serve as 
the people in a musical dramatic elaboration, achieves 
the artistic stature of epic theatre, both profound and 
comic. 

Dionysius, traditionally speaking, is considered the 
inspiration of all great Greek tragedy, and we rather 
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suspect that Connelly is indebted for his musical in- 
spiration to the great wealth of our Negro spirituals 
as they constitute our greatest heritage of native 
folk songs and achieve this distinction since they are 
horn of man’s tragedy. The profound beauty and 
emotional pulse of the spirituals dominate the whole 
play, and, quite possibly as with Schiller who stated 
that a definite musical mood was necessary for him 
to create his poetic masterpieces, the emotional beat of 
the spirituals here provide the living bloodstream for 
They raise the play to the realm of 


the author. 
poetic theatre embracing, as it does, grandeur and sim- 
plicity, all shades of emotion and serenity of spirit, 


comedy and pathos, and an all-prevailing wisdom. 

To our mind no scene in the whole range of modern 
theatrical literature has the impact of the flight of the 
Israelites from Egypt-land. It is so profoundly felt 
and projected with such intensity that it immediately 
conjures up those who are in flight today from behind 
the Iron Curtain and those on the seemingly endless 
trek crossing and recrossing a mythical 38th Paral- 
lel, as well as the Mexican “Wetbacks” in our own 
Texas-land to whom the Rio Grande must seem the 
Biblical Jordan. Too, the humor and tragedy in De 
Lawd’s one-man investigation of crime when he de- 
scends to walk the earth as a “nach’l man” and ferret 
out the evil-doers, has contemporary relevance. Most 
poignant of all, probably, is Connelly’s inspired 
scene when De Lawd weighs His and Man’s dilemma 
and ponders the wisdom of persisting as Jehovah, god 
of wrath and vengeance, orienting his thinking toward 
a new god of wisdom and mercy. The moment that 
love as Almighty dawns in the consciousness of De 
Lawd a rare, spellbinding hush sweeps over us, mo- 
mentous and memorable. 

All these are unique and unforgettable moments 
and are immeasurably intensified and given splendor 
by the spirituals which make “The Green Pastures” a 
genuine achievement in poetic theatre since it inte- 
grates every factor—the legend, the juxtaposition of 
scene and music, and the truly lyric use of the physi- 
cal attributes of staging. The latter are the worthy 
contribution of Robert Edmond Jones, scene and cos- 
tume designer, whose wizzardry in line, color, and 
form brings great splendor and beauty, matching that 
of the performers and of Connelly’s masterpiece. 

With John Houseman’s brilliant and unrivaled pro- 
duction recently of Shakespeare’s “King Lear” and the 
meritorious Margaret Webster-Maurice Evans revival 
of “Richard II” (see ScHoon anp Society, February 
17) still igniting our memories we looked forward to 
the new production of “Romeo and Juliet.” Olivia de 
Havilland, the Hollywood screen actress who has 
thirties in the late Max Reinhardt’s stage and film pro- 
ductions of “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” is appearing 
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as Juliet, Reinhardt having suggested she might 
qualify for the role one day. That the Reinhardt 
filming of Shakespeare’s “Dream,” the late Irving 
Thalberg’s, shortly after, of “Romeo and Juliet” with 
the then popular Norma Shearer, and the current Or- 
son Welles showing of “Macbeth” constitute probably 
the biggest fiaseoes on the cinema capitol’s calendar 
of entertainment might well indicate that the movies 
are a debatable training ground for the enactment of 
Shakespeare’s stellar roles. In the intervening fifteen 
years since she played Hermia, Miss de Havilland has 
concentrated successfully on sereen roles, limiting her 
stage appearances to a brief summer-stock stint in 
Barrie’s “What Every Woman Knows” in 1946. We 
are not surprised, consequently, to find Miss de 
Havilland’s limited stage experiences and talents ut- 
terly inadequate to the role of Juliet, professionally 
tackling, so to speak, the sonata form before she has 
learned her scales. 

True enough, Miss de Havilland is pretty, starry- 
eyed, and smooths her way about the stage with 
agility, and she has learned her lines meticulously. 
As to the other essential qualifications, of which ex- 
tensive experience in legitimate classics is a pre- 
requisite, together with a gift for reading Shakes- 
pearean verse with style, authority, and artistry, Miss 
de Havilland reveals the inevitable and lamentable 
limitations of the novitiate. The famous potion scene, 
which she begins afar in her bedroom, wanders about 
the darkened house, into the darker streets, and ends 
convulsively in the snake pit of the stage apron, is 
the most glowing example of dramatic ineptness. 
Nor is her vis-a-vis, Douglas Watson as Romeo, while 
he cuts a zealous, manly figure, better equipped for 
Shakespeare. Substituting pep for passion and 
athletic dexterity for romantic lyricism, he bounds 
gleefully on at the opening, apparently from the 
locker room refreshed from a shower of spicey tears 
over the loss of his beloved Rosaline, and somersaults 
into a tizzy over Juliet Capulet for “the two hours’ 
traffic of our stage.” Not for a moment do they con- 
jure up Shakespeare’s “star-cross’d lovers.” Poetry 
gets short shrift here. 

In the roles of Tybalt, Mercutio, Friar Lawrence, 
Capulet, and the Nurse, it is almost impossible for 
seasoned actors to play badly. Here William 
Smithers, Jack Hawkins, James Hayter, Maleolm 
Keen, and Evelyn Varden, respectively, give com- 
mendable performances which would be immeasur- 
ably heightened had Miss de Havilland and Mr. Wat- 
son reciprocated by meeting them on an artistie par. 
Seenically, Oliver Messel’s traditional Renaissance 
decor and authentic costumes are colorful and con- 
ventionally decorative, though the settings are un- 
imaginative, cumbersome, and excessive and have the 
curious quality of seeming forever to be bluntly urging 
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the actors into the audience’s lap. Despite these 
various drawbacks, Peter Glenville, the director, suc- 
ceeds in telling an integrated tale, although ponder- 
ously and unimpassioned, which is inevitable, handi- 
We had expected to leave “Romeo 
and Juliet” fired with exaltation, but regretfully 
enough, find ourselves shrunken in sackcloth and ashes, 
since it is all very lackluster. 


sapped as he is. 


No more moving play has been presented this 
season than the powerful dramatization of Herman 
Melville’s short novel, “Billy Budd, Foretopman” by 
Louis O. Coxe and Robert Chapman as simply “Billy 
3udd.” Transpiring on the H.M.S. Indomitable at 
sea when the British were at war with Napoleon in 
1798, a year after the abortive Spithead mutiny which 
left British -sailors smouldering with rebellion, dou- 
bling the wartime tension, the action centers about a 
newly impressed sailor, Billy Budd. He is a simple, 
naive, genuine, and forthright youth, gentle of man- 
ner, personification of the good man, and survives all 
the tests the brutish crew subject him to, gradually 
winning them all over—all but one, Claggart, the mas- 
ter-at-arms. Claggart, as opposed to the handsome, 
guileless Budd, is the personification of evil, smugly 
arrogant, vicious, and ruthless. He is abhored by the 
ruffian crew, who are completely at his mercy, as well 
as despised by his fellow officers, who condone his 
tyranny only because he is calculating enough to re- 
main strictly within the Admiralty rules—with one 
flagrant exception. This violation of Claggart’s, fore- 
ing a sick man to his duties and so causing the man’s 
death, occurs just as Budd lands in the fo’castle. He 
naively accuses Claggart before Captain Vere, but 
the cowed crew do not support him, and his accusation 
serves only to incur Claggart’s undying hatred. From 
then on, the sinister Claggart conspires malevolently 
to annihilate Budd. His last effort, in which he 
falsely accuses him of stirring the men to mutiny, 
provokes an accidental fatal attack on him by Budd 
in a flash of dark, inarticulate fury. The physical and 
moral strength of Budd had by then won him even the 
admiration of the officers, including Captain Vere, 
who earlier had seen fit to promote him to foretopman. 
Despite the inhuman discipline and the ignominious 
conditions of naval life which Vere must further, he 
is understanding of human values, even though the 
Admiralty’s laws in no wise support him in the hu- 
mane conduct of naval affairs. Despite all the ex- 
tenuating circumstances and the officers’ sympathy, 
which would normally have freed Budd from charges 
of manslaughter, the unequivocal laws of the Navy 
must stand, lest anarchy result, and so Budd goes to 
his death and is hanged from the yardarm. 
In substance, then, “Billy Budd” is a powerful in- 
dictment illustrating man’s perpetual inhumanity 
to man and of the institution framed to give com- 
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plete authority to tyranny, having man serve lay 
rather than law serve man. The forces of pure goo 
and consummate evil are sharply drawn, and the ten. 
sions, not only between the two men symbolizing the 
two forces, but among those who are the very warp 
and woof of the fabric of 18th-century naval author. 
ity, provoke an arresting and fearful conflict. The 
universal quality of the theme underlying the drama 
lifts it out of routine melodrama into the realm of 
genuine tragedy and gives “Billy Budd” its dis. 
tinction. 

Strangely enough, the theme of the subjugation of 
man to the tyranny of his institutions has a very 
contemporary ring, for in “Darkness at Noon” (see 
ScHoot AND Society, February 17) we have a lucid 
example of man subjected to the tyranny of totalitari- 
anism. Tragedy is thus forever reborn as is inevitable 
when and where society’s institutions are built of men’s 
bones and cemented with their life’s blood. No scene 
is more compelling in “Billy Budd” than the opening 
episode in the fo’castle where we meet the ruffian crew 
and their officers. The men are a common lot which 
makes us readily accept Budd, simple in his goodness 
as they are petty and treacherous. Speaking and 
acting straight from the heart, Budd cannot recognize 
the efficacy of evil or accept its domination. Clag- 
gart’s villainies and predatory pursuit leave him un- 
ruffled, which attitude he retains to the very end when 
he accepts Captain Vere’s death sentence and his 
apologetic explanation of the contradiction in the be- 
havior of man acting according to the dictates of his 
conscience as against man cornered by naval decree. 
Personally we could not accept Budd’s concession in 
his last few words, and there are other minor debat- 
able points. However, the questionable authenticity 
in parts militate but little against the force of the 
tragedy. The men are vivid with life, and the scene 
in the ship’s court where the officers struggle with their 
consciences and the inhuman rules of the navy to 
serve justice is pithy and luminous in terms of char- 
acter and philosophy, as well as arresting in emo- 
tional drive. The full impact of this comes with the 
realization that the basic conflict extends beyond that 
of men at sea and is inherent in life, a law of nature, 
for, as Melville sees it, absolute good and absolute evil 
are irreconcilable and must destroy each other. Here 
Melville knew whereof he spoke for he had served in 
the American Navy, and the play derives from an 
actual incident he witnessed. 

Norris Houghton has done a magnificent job of 
directing, and theme, character, and psychological con- 
flict, as well as dramatic climaxes, are perceptively and 
grippingly projected. Paul Morrison has collaborated 
with him successfully in presenting ship scenes that 
fairly exude the sea. The expert lighting is mood pro- 
voking, as are the ship’s sound effects—most notably 
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the rhythmic creaking and wave-wash which fill any 
gilor with nostalgia. The acting of the all-male 
est is flawless. In what is by far the most difficult 
role of the lot, that of Budd, Charles Nolte is superb. 
He never once lapses into the sentimental or saccha- 
rine; handsome and manly of figure, his emotion is as 
sound of heart as he is of limb, and the note of purity 
he strikes at his first entrance is maintained through- 
out so the sweetness that emanates makes his char- 
acterization all the more manly. Dennis King, as the 
bemused, compassionate Captain Vere, is eloquent 
as well as moving and elevates the melodramatic stress 
to a genuinely tragic tension, and Torin Thatcher, as 
the diabolical Claggart, plays with an incisive lucidity 
that is white hot, making of the psychopathic individ- 
ual a pitiful creature indeed. The cast is large, but 
the men one and all contribute to the zestful, signifi- 
cant, and challenging drama. After the adolescent 
sailor-boy trivia that comprises “Mister Roberts” with 
its Rover-Boys-at-Sea sentiment and horseplay, it is 
rewarding to find that in Melville’s novel written sixty 
years ago there is a profound drama of men at sea 
caught in a vise of the timeless, universal contradic- 
tions in man, nature, and society provocative of con- 
templation rather than puerile snickers. Mr. Coxe 
and Mr. Chapman are to be commended for their 
sagacity as well as for the dexterity, perspicacity, 
and integrity they have displayed in their splendid 
stage adaptation, a gesture that is genuine and good, 
as against the indifference that for sixty years has 
been accorded Melville’s last work. 

The new fantasy-comedy, “Angel in the Pawnshop,” 
by A. B. Shiffrin, provided a fresh note among the 
late winter offerings. It was enjoyable primarily 
for the ingratiating performance given by its star, 
Eddie Dowling, as Hilary, the pawnbroker, an aging, 
ailing humanitarian, devoted to the classics, who 
spreads the nobility he culls as a spell about what 


twould otherwise be a mundane hockshop. Balancing 


the fine performance of Mr. Dowling, who tempered 
Hilary’s wisdom with blarney, his charm with cussid- 
ness, and his ebullience with sagacity, was Joan Mc- 
Cracken as Liz, the Angel. Luckily Liz was quite 
an earthy angel, one whose only wings are those of 
her baffling innocence and fantasy which stem from 
her naive wish to have everyone love her, since she 
meets the world in an attitude of love, a philosophy 
bred in her when, as a child, she had come under 
Hilary’s care. 

Inevitably, the world did not meet Liz on her 
terms. She turns up one day at Hilary’s fleeing a 
gangster she had married believing him a magnani- 
nous fictional highwayman—a sort of twelve-cylinder 
Robin Hood—only to learn he was a hunted desperado. 
The man is in pursuit of her while she hides out with 
Hilary, and here she meets a number of deter- 
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minedly irresponsible characters, customers with val- 
uables in hock. The valuables strike a note of pathos 
as well as whimsey when they are a typewriter and 
a clarinet, without which the owners are professionally 
stranded. The author appears periodically to write 
while his machine is in pawn; the clarinetist to keep 
his horn in tune; and a young doctor, who has Hilary 
more or less in hand, expects to be repaid with un- 
claimed surgical instruments. Out of these and other 
wacky customers—a playboy and a wealthy drunk 
bent on defrauding his abstentious heirs—a spirited 
gambol results. Through it all, Liz, infectiously joy- 
ous, spins in and out of assorted fantastic costumes 
left in hock and captivates all the men, especially the 
young writer whom she inspires to write a sure-fire 
hit, at least so he is assured by a glamorous, volatile 
ten-percenter. Liz’s gangster husband intrudes once 
too often, fatally for him, and, as it develops, for 
Hilary, too. 

Mr. Shiffrin’s odd mixture of sentiment, comedy, 
and fantasy has both tender and rollicking moments. 
It is especially intriguing when zaney situations flare 
spontaneously out of the anachronism of the setting 
and the oddly assorted people, but the author lacks a 
consistent fantasy viewpoint on the whole group, one 
matching the warm, delectable opening scene with 
Hilary. It is the wise and genial Hilary, with the aid 
of Liz, who manages to weave a blithe jocular fol-de- 
rol with a live touch and bristling theatrical tempera- 
ment. Mr. Shiffrin could well have expanded these 
topsy-turvy hilarities further, for the play’s charm 
lies entirely in the unpredictable and irresponsible 
combustion it creates and not_at all in the incredible 
melodrama of Liz and her gangster husband. Too, 
the writer is an unbelievable fellow; he is muddled 
and unresolved in the writing, weak, and unpersuasive 
as a lover, and his infatuation with Liz suffers as a 
consequence. 

Immensely helpful to the shifting, evanescent moods 
were Will Irwin’s delightful score and the enchant- 
ment John B. Blankenship conjured up in his imagin- 
ative setting and lighting. Aside from the engaging 
performances of Mr. Dowling and Miss McCracken, 
Herbert Evers, Joseph Lautner, Willie Lewis, and 
John Farrell, as the men involved, gave splendid per- 
formances, and Elizabeth Kerr, as the flamboyant 
mesmeric ten-percenter with her winning guile, had us 
quite as bamboozled as the aspiring writer. How- 
ever, it was Mr. Dowling’s necromancy, compounded 
of sympathy, freshness, and inspiration, that held this 
frail craft of entertainment together. 

It is Uta Hagen’s performance that remains with 
one after seeing “The Country Girl,” the currently 
successful play of stage folk written and directed by 
Clifford Odets, which dramatizes the rehabilitation of 
an alcoholic actor while developing a triangle con- 
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flict with the actor, his wife, and his director. Miss 
Hagen’s acting is remarkable for she plays an almost 
unsympathetic role inasmuch as there is nothing of 
special interest in her character; rather the wife is a 
thoroughly simple, genuine individual compounded of 
faith, devotion, and loyalty to her dissolute husband 
whom she had married in the hope of finding happi- 
ness, and, not finding it, becomes dull, irritable, and 
complacent in her loyalty—seeming more of a clod 
than a support. 
dle-aged actor is given an opportunity to regain his 
earlier prominence by the ambitious young director 
who cherishes memories of him when he was in his 
glory and is determined to restore his fallen idol’s 
prestige as well as to rehabilitate him. Himself a 
hater of women as the result of an unsuccessful mar- 
riage, the director accepts the actor’s cunningly cal- 
culated account of his wife’s psychopathic character 
as a motive for his deterioration and enters into con- 
flict with her. He sees her only as a commonplace, 
colorless drudge and works to achieve control of the 
weakling whom she has somehow kept from complete 
disintegration. 

The action of “The Country Girl” follows the try- 
out period of the play, and switches from the rehearsal 
stage to the actor’s quarters and his various dressing- 
rooms en route, the last being on Broadway where the 
play is a hit and where all ends brightly. Along the 
way, as he struggles with the actor, the arrogant direc- 


The abandoned and despairing mid- 


tor is brought to a last-act realization of the actor’s 
perfidy when the man, fearful of failure, resumes 
drinking. He is likewise brought to an awakening of 
the true nature of the wife, who stands revealed as a 
woman such as he is seeking, and his hate instantane- 
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ously switches to love and he declares himself, i, 
unsuspecting wife is taken aback, but after consider. 
able discussion, she decides to remain with her hy. 
band now smugly elated with his sudden suceegs, 

Paul Kelly plays the degraded actor with dis ° 
sincerity and veracity, and Stephen Hill gives a fore. 
ful performance of the brash director. Since hot) 
men’s roles are stereotyped in the familiar moy)j 
of stock dramatic convention, they provide no gy. 
pense, and so Miss Hagen in a fresh part has a cop. 
siderable advantage, and we find ourselves primari}y 
concerned with her. It is her performance, }pot 
pithy and lucid, which gives the play any quality i 
may have, for it is trite of plot, completely predictable 
and dramaturgically pedestrian. The opening scer 
of the actor’s try-out reading is so labored and per. 
funetory both in its concept and in its execution tha 
we were immediately apprehensive as to the play’ 
development. 

We recall the enthusiasm the militant, social-mindej 
plays of Mr. Odets aroused in the mid-thirties with 
their pertinent, incisive characterizations and dis. 
logue and his unique flair for electrifying scenes with 
a spontaneity that seemed pure inspiration. (ne 
looks in vain for these qualities in “The Country 
Girl.” In fact, had we attended the play with n 
knowledge of its authorship we never would 
recognized it as one of his. Perhaps the author rv. 
gards it as a pot-boiler since it is obviously con: 
eocted as a show-business entertainment package, 
The scenes are slick and sharp; it is neatly put to. 
gether with the strings of theatrical know-how pert! 
tied and as such presents a passing diversion memor. 
able only for Uta Hagen’s histrionic achievement. 





THE NUCLEUS OF A PERSONAL LIBRARY 


W. B. Reapy 


School of Librarianship, 
University of California 
Berkeley 4 


The Columbia Encyclopedia (second edition). Edited 
by WILLIAM BRIDGEWATER AND ELIZABETH J. SHER- 
woop. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1950. 2,203 pp. $25.00. 

THERE are many Americans, an ever increasing num- 
ber, who have never held a good big book in their 
hands. In this age of pocketbooks, digests, and 
“quickie” reading, the solid book has been dumped 
with a thud, and only a riffling sort of reading goes on 
in the home while waiting for the television to cease 
gyrating, for the radio commercial to end, or for the 
toast to pop. This is a national disaster, for it is at 
home that children learn most, and they are learning 


from increasingly illiterate parents and in homes thst 
house no books. 

American houses are the best equipped in the worli 
with means of lessening labor and for creating abw- 
dant leisure. Every effort is made to lessen the chors 
and to ride gently, speedily, and easily—but to what! 
For the price of an electric coffeepot a home ca 
possess “The Columbia Encyclopedia,” which not on} 
is a means of aiding teaching, but teaches by itsel 
It is a grand and sonorous book of facts; it is a plea 
ure to handle, to read, and to learn from. All ove 
the world it is acclaimed as a monument to Americal 
scholarship, and it has won universal recognition 8 
the definitive encyclopedia of its kind. It should & 
in every home that can afford it; it will add to ti 
dignity of that house. 

In an age when so many hundred of dollars 2 
spent upon house fixtures, it seems odd that little « 


nothing is ever spent on books, and yet books are tlt 
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surest way that the parents, who are the first teachers, 
can be sure of certain help to hand. There was a 
time when every home had its illustrated volumes, 
«id from door to door by book salesmen. Some 
neople seem to think that it is “hick” to have books 
ground, and yet, while those earlier tomes were rather 
sedy in both form and content, the pictures and the 
poetry and some of the prose have remained with the 
readers through the middle years. For twenty-five 
dollars this eneyclopedia may be purchased, and, 
for another twenty-five, a good home-reference li- 
brary can be built around it, with a dictionary, an at- 
las, a first-aid book, the Bible, a cookbook, and a 
house-repair manual. Teachers and librarians need 
not be told of the value of a great encyclopedia with 
its attendant volumes in every home, but parents 
need to be told, and that is the argument of this 


review. 


A HOW-TO-DO BOOK ON EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICITY 


R. N. 
New York 17 


Educational Publicity. BENJAMIN FINE. New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 1951. 561 pp. $6.00. 

ALMOST everybody interested in education knows 
that Dr. Fine is the education editor of The New York 
Times. It is not as well known, however, that during 
the past ten years he has taught and has conducted 
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workshops in public relations and publicity in various 
colleges and universities including the New School for 
Social Research, New York University, University of 
Kansas City, and Yeshiva University. 

In this book Dr. Fine draws heavily on his experi- 
ence both as an editor and as a teacher with the result 
that he has written a highly informative and interest- 
ing work. It may well become the “Bible” of all work- 
ing in the field of school and college publicity. 

It is essentially a “how to do” book. Fourteen of 
its 25 chapters actually have that phrase in their head- 
ings—“how to write a publicity release”; “how to 
recognize educational news”; how to select your pub- 
licity staff”; “how to get your story printed”; “how 
to build good public relations with the press” are 
typical chapter headings. 

Fine goes into great detail on the minutiae of public 
relations and publicity practices. For example, he 
gives more than 250 synonyms for the word “said” 
and lists cliches to be avoided. 

In telling what to do Dr. Fine devotes much space 
to what not to do. To the student and young prac- 
titioner these chapters, studded with horrible examples 
of poor releases which have crossed his desk, are of 
incaleulable value. 

Although the publishers call it a revised edition of 
Fine’s book of the same title published in 1943, it has 
been so completely rewritten and has so much new 
material that “any similarity to the earlier work is 
purely coincidental.” 





THE CHALLENGE TO CITIZENSHIP 
EDUCATION 

THE televised broadcasts of the hearings of the 
Kefauver Committee and the reports of the scandals 
in the basketball matches may have no direct con- 
nections, but they certainly have messages for all 
concerned with education for citizenship. In both 
cases there is evidence of an absence of a sense of 
moral responsibility for the welfare of society and 
its institutions. “Go while the going is good and 
get away with what you can and as quickly as you 
can” seems to have been the guiding principles of 
the chief actors in these two events that overshadowed 
all other interests for a while. 

Those who recall the unfortunate turn taken by the 


F lesson in morals given by the zealous teacher in 


“Topaze” may fear that the television broadcasts of 
the hearings and the exposure of the basketball 
scandals may not have the effect that may be desired. 
No one has yet charged the schools with responsibility 
for the situation that led to the crime hearings or the 
exposures of the basketball players. It would in 
fact be difficult to bring such a charge against the 


schools. Three centuries ago Adam Siber, headmaster 
of a famous school in Germany, bemoaned the fact 
that it was difficult to expect good results from moral 
education of youth in view of the moral standards 
of the adult generation. As long as “polities” remain 
the concern of “politicians” alone and as long as 
athletics are the modern substitute for gladiatorial 
shows, the recent exposures should cause no surprise. 

In his evidence before the Kefauver Committee, 
J. Edgar Hoover remarked that law enforcement 
“is only as effective as the citizens demand.” 
is a challenge to those responsible for citizenship edu- 
cation. How ean the future citizens of the nation be 
made aware of this demand and how can they learn 
to make it effective? It is as important to inculcate 
in them a sense of duty and responsibility as it is to 
give them a knowledge of the machinery of govern- 
For the welfare and prog- 


Here 


ment or of current issues. 
ress of democracy a sense of responsibility is of equal 
importance and urgency with the rights to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. Indeed, these 
are but two facets of the one ideal that spells demoe- 
racy. From Quintilian through Vittorino da Feltre 
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to Ralph Barton Perry the same principle has been 
repeated. No matter what one’s profession or voca- 
tion may be, all are responsible for the influence that 
goes out from them.—I. L. K. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATE UNIVERSITIES 
CO-OPERATE TO IMPROVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

A counciL to work with the Cooperative Project 
in Educational Administration at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been organized by 18 uni- 
versities in Middle Atlantic States. These universi- 
ties are: Cornell University, Rutgers University, Syra- 
cuse University, Duke University, the George Wash- 
ington University, New York University, West Vir- 
ginia University, Columbia University’s Teachers Col- 
lege, the Pennsylvania State College, Temple Univer- 
sity, the Johns Hopkins University, and the univer- 
sities of Buffalo, Delaware, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, and Virginia. 

The Teachers College Cooperative Project was 
started in August, 1950, to improve the administration 
of education, as part of a national program financed 
by the Kellogg Foundation (see ScHoOoL aNp Society, 
December 16, 1950). 

Members of the council will develop improved ways 
to prepare public-school administrators in their grad- 
uate schools of education. The eight objectives of the 
council are as follows: 

It plans to restudy administration-training programs; 
develop new types of on-the-job internships; develop 
clinics and field-visit programs; help set up school-study 
councils; identify better school-survey patterns and tech- 
niques; establish a center for reviewing and making avail- 
able project publications; use the resources of other fields 
of education; and find good new practices for training 
school administrators, 


The executive committee of the council consists of 
Walter Anderson, New York University; William E. 
Arnold, University of Pennsylvania; Harry S. Gan- 
ders, Syracuse University; Lindley J. Stiles, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; and Daniel R. Davies, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, as chairman and project 
co-ordinator. Robert S. Fisk, Syracuse University, 
has been appointed a project associate and will devote 
full time to the council’s work until the end of June. 
The position will be rotated among member institu- 
tions. 

In a release dated February 11, the college reports 
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that the commissioners of education in the states cop. 
cerned with the project will establish co-ordinating 
councils in each state. Members of the state councils 
will represent state departments of education, state 
school board associations, and colleges and univers. 
ies. The work of the state councils will be co-ordj. 
nated with the project in the college. The commis. 
sioners of education are: John H. Bosshart, Noy 
Jersey, and Finis E. Engleman, Connecticut. 
states will be represented as follows: Pennsylvania, 
C. Herman Grose, deputy superintendent of instrye. 
tion; Delaware, Rene L. Herbst, assistant superin. 
tendent of publie instruction; New York, J. Cayee 
Morrison, assistant commissioner for research: Mary. 
land, Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., state superintendent of 
schools; West Virginia, W. W. Trent, state superin. 
tendent of free schools; and North Carolina, Clyde A, 
Erwin, state superintendent of public instruction, 


Other 


A SCHOOL-ADMINISTRATION PROJECT AT 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


As reported in ScHoont anp Society, August 12, 
1950, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation is subsidizing a 
number of projects in universities and colleges con- 
cerned with the professional preparation of superin- 
tendents in rural, city, county, and state school sys- 
tems. The first three institutions to establish the 
program in the fall of 1950 were the University of 
Chicago, Harvard University, and Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The Ohio State University has now been given a 
grant of $289,500 by the foundation to cover a five- 
year period for a program in which school principals, 
supervisors, superintendents, and other administra- 
tive personnel may study problems peculiar to their 
fields, with emphasis on the situation created by 
rapidly increasing enrollments and the current na- 
tional and international emergency. 

Donald P. Cottrell, dean, College of Education, will 
supervise the project under an advisory committee 
made up of representatives of the five colleges on the 
campus. Certain communities in the state, both rural 
and urban, will be invited to participate in the pro- 
gram by providing laboratory situations for the ad- 
ministrative students. At the same time, resources of 
the university will be made available to these com- 
munities for the improvement of their educational 
programs. 


e e 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending April 16: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
Lawrence A. Kimpton, vice-president in charge of 


development, the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed chancellor to succeed Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, whose resignation to accept a post with 
the Ford Foundation was reported in ScHoOL AND 
Socrery, December 30, 1950. Ernest Cadman Col- 
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sell, whose appointment as president of the univer- 
sity was reported in these columns, July 14, 1945, 
has resigned to accept a Distinguished Visiting Pro- 
fessorship in Emory University (Ga.). Allison Dun- 
ham, associate professor of law, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been named professor of law and will as- 
sume his new duties, July 1; Karl N. Llewellyn, Betts 
Professor of Jurisprudence, Columbia University, 
and his wife, Soia Mentschikoff, visiting professor of 
law, Harvard University, will join the staff in the 


fall. 

Philip Grant Davidson, Jr., dean, Graduate School, 
Vanderbilt University (Nashville, Tenn.), has been 
appointed president, University of Louisville (Ky.), 
to sueceed Joha Wilkinson Taylor, whose resigna- 
tion to accept a post as deputy director general, 
UNESCO, was reported in ScHoot anp Society, 
November 18, 1950. Eli H. Brown, III, whose ap- 
pointment as acting president was reported in these 
columns, December 2, 1950, will continue to serve 
until Dr. Davidson assumes his new duties in June. 


Walter E. Macpherson, vice-president, College of 
Medical Evangelists (Loma Linda, Calif.), has been 
named president to succeed George T. Harding who 
will return to the presidency of the Harding Sani- 
tarium and Hospital, Worthington (Ohio). 


Harrell Edmond Garrison, director of the reading 
dinic, University of Oklahoma, has been elected 
president, Northeastern State College (Tahlequah, 
Okla.), to succeed the late John Samuel Vaughan, 
whose death was reported in ScHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
January 27. L. H. Bally, dean, served as acting 
president until Dr. Garrison assumed his duties, 
April 1. 

Edward P. Brooks, vice-president, Sears, Roebuck 
and Company, will assume new duties in September 
as dean of the School of Industrial Management that 
will be established in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology under a gift of $5,250,000 by the Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation, Inc. The school is expected 
to open in the fall of 1952. 


Frank J. Welch, dean, School of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, has been appointed dean, 
College of Agriculture and Home Economies, and 
director of the Experiment Station and of Agricul- 
tural Extension, University of Kentucky, to succeed 
Thomas Poe Cooper who is retiring from his ad- 
ministrative posts after 33 years of service. 


Irwin O, Addicott, professor of education, Fresno 
‘Calif.) State College, has been named dean of the 
division of educational services and summer sessions 
a3 a result of the reorganization of the administra- 
tion of the college. The 21 departments will be 
grouped under nine divisions of which heads have 
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been appointed as follows: McKee Fisk (business), 
Ralph Evans (education), Horace Schorling (fine 
and practical arts), William E. St. John (humani- 
ties), Frank R. Morris (physical sciences), and Karl 
Falk (social sciences). The heads of the divisions 
of agriculture, physical education, and life science 
will be named later. The following promotions to 
professorships were also announced under date of 
April 1: John Ed. Herbert, head of the department 
of art; Carlos A. Rojas, head of the department of 
foreign languages, Alice K. Bell, mathematics; and 
Charles Noble Beard, geology. 


Donald N. Bigelow, of the department of history, 
Manhattan School of Music (New York 29), is di- 
rector of a course in American civilization that was 
given as a pilot course last semester in lieu of 
American history and will become a part of the 
graduate curriculum in the fall. It is intended for 
students who have had little previous training in the 
social sciences and will be conducted as a seminar. 


Erik Sjoqvist, special adviser to the King of Sweden, 
whose appointment as visiting professor of art and 
archaeology for the academic year 1948-49, Prince- 
ton University, was reported in ScHOOL anp Society, 
May 1, 1948, will return to the university next fall 
as professor of classical archaeology. 


Recent Deaths 


Reginald George Trotter, head of the department of 
history, Queen’s University (Kingston, Ont.), died, 
April 7, at the age of sixty-three years. Dr. Trotter 
had served as history master (1911-14), Thacher 
School (Ojai, Calif.); instructor in history (1918- 
19), Harvard University; assistant professor of his- 
tory (1919-24), Stanford University; and in Queen’s 
University as associate professor of history (1924- 
34) and Douglas Professor of Canadian and Colonial 
History and head of the department (since 1934). 


George Franklin Weston, former superintendent of 
schools, Johnston (R. I.), died, April 8, at the age 
of ninety-seven years. Mr. Weston had served as 


principal (1895-1915) of the old Technical High 
School, Providence (R. I.), and superintendent 
(1917-21), Johnston. 


Henry Englander, professor emeritus of medieval 
Jewish exegesis, Hebrew Union College (Cincinnati, 
Ohio), died, April 9, at the age of seventy-four years. 
Dr. Englander had served as lecturer in Biblical lit- 
erature (1906-10), Brown University, and in Hebrew 
Union College as professor, chairman of the faculty, 
and registrar (1911-41). 


Jared Sparks Moore, professor emeritus of philos- 
ophy, Western Reserve University, died, April 10, 
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at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Moore had 
served as assistant in philosophy (1905-07), Har- 
vard University, and in Western Reserve University 
as instructor in philosophy (1907-13), assistant pro- 
fessor (1913-19), associate professor (1919-25), and 
professor (1925 until retirement). 


George Thomas, president emeritus, the University 
of Utah, died, April 11, at the age of eighty-four 
years. Dr. Thomas had served as professor of eco- 
nomics (1898-1917), Utah State Agricultural College 
(Logan), and professor of economies (1918-21), act- 
ing dean, School of Commerce and Finance (1918- 
19), and president (1921-41), the University of Utah. 


Heinrich Ries, professor emeritus of economic geol- 
ogy, Cornell University, died, April 11, at the age of 
seventy-nine years. Dr. Ries had served as assistant 
in mineralogy (1896-97), Columbia University, and 
in Cornell University as instructor in economic geol- 
ogy (1898-1902), assistant professor (1902-06), and 
professor (1906-39). 


William Bland Featherstone, head of the department 
of special education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, succumbed to a heart attack, April 12, 
at the age of fifty-one years. Dr. Featherstone had 
served as principal (1924-25), Evanston (Wyo.) 
High School, and superintendent of schools (1925- 
29); research associate in educational administration 
(1931-32), assistant professor of education (1935- 
37), associate professor (1937-39), professor of edu- 
cation and head of the department of special educa- 
tion (since 1939), Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and director of the secondary curriculum in 
the schools of Los Angeles (1932-35). 


Other Items 

The Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution 
Center, Inc., a nonprofit organization that prepares 
and distributes audio-visual materials for classroom 
use (see ScHOoL AND Society, July 30, 1949), an- 
nounces the publication of two catalogues of 2” x 2” 
lantern slides that have been prepared in answer 
to requests for such materials for use in French, 
geography, art, and religious courses of study. One, 
“The French Heritage,” contains titles of nearly 
2,000 slides that have been reproduced from docu- 
ments in the Bibliothéque Nationale of France, in 
French museums, and in private collections in the 
United States; the other, “France Today,” lists 2,500 
slides in color. Information may be obtained by 
writing to the center at 934 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 21. 


Rapid Film Technique, Inc., is a pioneer in the field 
of the restoration of worn and scratched film. Schools 
may have the advantage of a summer service which 
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will remove scratches and completely renovate the 
entire reel in time for use in the fall. For informa. 
tion write to Henry Lloyd, vice-president, or Robert 
D. Eckhouse, 21 West 46th Street, New York 19 
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BAGLEY, WILLIAM C., JR., AND RICHARD x 
Ig ERDEW., U nderstanding Economics. Pp. viii + 535, 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Company, New York jj) 
1951. $3.28. 

A book devised to interest high-school pupils in the gtyjy 
of economics through developing a sense of personal partie 
ipation in economic life. The text is built around a series 
of economic problems faced by a typical middle-~ 
family. Each chapter closes with a glossary of term 
questions based on the text, and suggested readings 
there are graphs, charts, and photographs. all helpful in the 
exposition, and a carefully prepared index 


BEST, HARRY. The Soviet State and Its Inception, 
Pp. vii+448. Philosophical Library, Inc., New York 
16. 1951. $6.00. 

The aim of this study is all-round fairness. It sets forth 
what the Soviet Union has done to its credit—somethj 
that America owes it to herselft to know—and points « t 
the evils and dangers of its Communistic totalitarian} 
The book ends with an extensive bibliography and an ind 


COMFORT, GEORGE O., ROYCE, H. KNAPP, AND 

CHARLES W. SHULL. Your Government. Pp. xij 
+497. Illustrated. Harper & Brothers, New York 16, 
1951. $3.36. 
A textbook for courses in civics, government, problems of 
democracy, and related courses which emphasize American 
government for high school. A unit on citizenship and one 
on political parties are included. The authors have studie 
the requirements for teaching citizenship and government 
in the various states. 





CREMIN, LAWRENCE A. The American Common 
School: An Historic Conception. Pp. xi+ 248. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27. 1951. $3.50. 

The American public school is today the center of a storm 
of controversy. Thus it seems logical that any attempt 
to examine the basic principles and assumptions of the 
American public, or common, school would turn back 
to its early years in an effort to understand its beginnings. 


FEHR, HOWARD F. Secondary Mathematics: A Fune. 
tional Approach for Teachers. Pp. xi+43l. D. ¢, 
Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16. 
1951. $4.25. 

A re-examination of high-school mathematics from a pro- 
fessional point of view that discusses methods of teaching 
as well as actual subject matter. 


FINCHER, ERNEST B., JOHN H. FERGUSON, AND 
DEAN E. McHENRY. American Government Today. 
Pp. viii+ 583. MeGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 
18. 1951. $3.20. 

In this book many of the concepts of government are {n- 
troduced in terms that relate to the student’s own experi: 
ence. Examples and analogies from student-government 

organizations are used to illustrate aspects of the more 
remote local, state, and national organizations. 


FROEHLICH, CLIFFORD P. ‘‘Guidance Workers’ 
Qualifications: A Review of the Literature, 194/- 
1950.’? Misc. 3376. Pp. 16. Office of Education, 
FSA, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 

The literature reviewed here appears to support several 
general conclusions concerning the current status of 
guidance training. 
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HULBURD, DAVID. This Happened in Pasadena. Pp. 

x+166. The Macmillan Company, New York 11. 
1951. $2.50. 

4 “wholly factual” account of the situation in Pasadena 
(Calif.) which led to the dismissal of Willard E. Goslin 
from the superintendency of schools. The author believes 
that, While most of the people opposing Dr. Goslin were 
well intentioned and sincere, they were quite unaware 
the far-reaching significance of their action. 


C 


KELLEY, EARL C. The Workshop Way of Learning. 
Pp. xiv+169. Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1951. 


$2.75. 
\ description of the Education Workshop of Wayne Uni- 
versity and of the “action research that has been carried 
on by the staff for nine years. It is also a criticism of the 
traditional recitation and lecture methods of teaching 
which are shown to be “authoritarian as well as a denial 
of the natural patterns of learning. 


NEISSER, EDITH G. Children in the Family: Rivals 
and Friends. Pp. 60. Illustrated by Ruth Allcott. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27. 1951. 60 cents. 

One of the Parent-Teacher Series edited by Ruth Cunning- 
ham. ‘ 

Professional Opportunities in Mathematics. Pp. 24. H. 
M. Gehman, Mathematical Association of America, 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N. Y. 1951. 25 
cents, quantity rates. 

Prepared by a committee of the association, composed of 


H. W. Brinkmann, Z. I. Mosesson, 8S. A. Schelkunoff, 8S. 8. 


Wilks, and Mina Rees, chairman. Reprinted from the 


American Mathematical Monthly, January, 1951. 
2 


ROSE, LISLE A., ELMER F. HEATER, AND GEORGE 
R. FOSTER. ‘‘Preparing Technical Material for 
Publication: A Manual for Authors of College and 
Station Publications.’’ University of Illinois Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, Circular Series 62. Pp. 
39. University of Illinois, Urbana. 1951. 60 cents. 


RUSSELL, RICHARD JOEL, AND FRED BOWER- 
MAN KNIFFEN. Culture Worlds. Pp. xviii+620. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Company, New York 11. 
1951. $6.00. 

As inhabitants of the European-culture world we tend to 
assume that many commonplace cultural matters are prac- 
tically universal, whereas in actuality they may seem 
foreign and unreal to large numbers of tbe earth’s in- 





HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Chicago, 4, Ill. 


MEMBER N.A.T.A. 


“With you the permanent welfare, the personal 
choice, and the professional dignity of the teacher 
are always respected in heart-warming friendliness 
and complete integrity” ... Dr. 
(a university professor of English). 
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habitants. Cultures are dynamic, being ever in a state 
of modification, evolution, and substitution. 


‘*A Selected Inventory of Periodical Publications: Bib- 
liographies in the Social Sciences.’’ UNESCO Publi- 
cation 798. Pp. 129. Columbia University Press, New 
York 27. 1951. 45 cents. 

Prepared by the department of social sciences of UNESCO 
with the collaboration of Jean Meyriat, director, docu- 
mentation services, Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques. 

* 

SETTLE, RAYMOND W. The Story of Wentworth: 
History of Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, 
Missouri, 1880-1950. Pp. xviii+ 19-198. Illustrated. 
Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Mo. 1950. 
The author calls it “the campus of incentive,” because the 
work of every department is so organized that the greatest 
possible incentive to the successful accomplishment of 
whatever work may be in hand is presented. 


STORY, ROBERT C. ‘‘Earned Degrees Conferred by 
Higher Educational Institutions 1949-50.’’ Circular 
No. 282. Pp. xvii+56. Office of Education, FSA, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1951. 


VENEZKY, ALICE 8S. Pageantry on the Shakespearean 
Stage. Pp. 242. Twayne Publishers, Inc., 42 Broad- 
way, New York 4. 1951. $3.50. 

This volume makes an important new contribution to the 
staging and interpretation of the plays of Shakespeare and 
other Elizabethan dramatists, treating of the dramatic re- 
lationship between the two most popular forms of enter- 
tainment at that time—the street pageantry and the stage 
play. 

+ 

Whose Responsibility Is Education? Pp. 30. The Tui- 
tion Plan, Inc., 424 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
1951. A few copies are still available and may be had 
upon request. 

Remarks at the 11th Annual Forum on Education of the 
Tuition Plan, Inc., February 8, 1951. 
ca 


WRENN, C. GILBERT. Student Personnel Work in Col- 
lege: With Emphasis on Counseling and Group Exz- 
periences. Pp. ix+589. The Ronald Press, New York 
10. 1951. $4.75. 

It is the author’s hope that on campuses where student- 
personnel programs are in development—-and especially 
where he has discussed personnel work or has acted as a 


personnel-program consultant—this book will be found 
helpful. 
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Conservatory, priceless art collections at the Baltimore 
Museum and Walters Gallery. Extensive library facili- 
ties at the University, Enoch Pratt, Peabody and Mary- 
land Historical Society. Close to nearby metropolitan 


THE TUITION PLAN INC centers and historic Annapolis. 
3 ; WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG TO: Director 


424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. of the Summer Session, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. 
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SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


by WILLIAM A. YEAGER, University of Pittsburgh 
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Ready April 15th: A thoroughly revised edition of a text that has been widely adopted 
—by the Universities of Maryland, North Cafoelina, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Drake, 
Ohio State, and many other institutions—a work which School and Society termed as 
“richly descriptive of agencies and processes which bring home, school, and especially 
neighborhood community into usefully functional relationships.” Dr. Yeager’s text com- 
bines a sound philosophy with a concrete, practicable approach. Richly illustrated, 480 
pp., list 4.75 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN CURRICULUM CHANGE 


by KENNETH D. BENNE and BOZIDAR MUNTYAN, Univ. of Illinois 


Ready August 15th: Selected readings on group development with integrating editorial 
text. Part 1: Human relations:.a neglected factor in curriculum change; Part 2: Concep- 
tual tools for analyzing change-situations; Part 3: Groups and group methods in curric- 
ulum change; Part 4: Democratic ethics and the management of change; Part 5: Dis- 
cipline for leadership in curriculum change. Some 8,000 copies now in use. 
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